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regrets that agitation in behalf of complete "religious liberty" has 
slackened, and he thinks this is "largely on account of an unfortunate 
occurrence." This "unfortunate occurrence" was the split in the 
National Liberal League relative to the laws excluding obscene litera- 
ture from the mails. The agitation in favor of the repeal of the laws, 
as an infringement upon personal liberty, was opposed by a large 
number who drew the line at nastiness, and they seceded from the 
League which has since languished. The book is written in an 
oracular style, but it is interesting from the fact that it records the 
opinions of a shrewd and well-informed observer upou a curious 
medley of subjects. The thought is fundamentally defective in that it 
lacks a criterion of the meaning of liberty, and it constantly confuses 
means and ends. The author frequently refers to Spencer's phil- 
osophy, but he appears to have missed the chapter on Political Rights 
in Part IV of the " Principles of Ethics." At least it never seems to 
have occurred to him that while absence of restraint may promote 
liberty among certain peoples, who have gone through centuries of 
preparation for self-government, it may have just the contrary effect 
among peoples who have never received that preparation, and indeed 
may be destructive of their liberty. In its ultimate analysis liberty 
means the possession of appropriate means for the satisfaction of the 
needs of human nature and the development of its capabilities; but 
different peoples present different types of human nature, and it is 
conceivable that while liberty for some peoples may mean the right of 
governing themselves, it may mean for other peoples the right to be 
governed. 

Henry Jones Ford. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 



The Puritan Republic. By Daniel Wait Howe. Pp.422. Price, 
I3.50. Indianapolis: Bowen-Merrill Company, 1899. 

This well-printed volume of 422 pages covers the history of New 
England up to the English Revolution of 1688. Most of the recent 
books on Puritan history relate to a single colony, but this is in its 
way as comprehensive as the first three volumes of Palfrey's " New 
England," which include about 1900 pages. Mr. Howe's work covers 
as many years as the admirable "History of the Bay Colony," by 
Hon. William D. Northend, of Salem, but the last is limited to the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay. The " Puritan Republic " suggests a 
comparison with the " Pilgrim Republic," by Mr. Goodwin, pub- 
lished in 1879, though Goodwin's book is larger bv one-third. 
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Judge Howe's book has a table of citations, which contains the 
titles of a hundred and fifty works. It includes most of the original 
sources of early New England history, and the author has made good 
use of them. The volume bristles with citations from Bradford, Win- 
throp and Sewall, from the laws of the colonies, the collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Chalmer's " Annals," Hutchinson's 
"History of Massachusetts," Palfrey's and Young's " Chronicles." 
An admirable feature of the book is the use made of town histories, 
such as those of Framingham, Sudbury and Marlborough. Inven- 
tories of estates are quoted, which show what articles of clothing, 
furniture and firearms, were in use, and what they were worth. 
Thomas Eames, of Framingham, e. g., in 1676 had a house and barn 
appraised at ^"ioo, cattle and sheep worth ,£68, produce worth £(&, 
furniture and clothing worth ^"77, or about $1,500 in all. These local 
histories give one a definite view of life in early New England at a 
distance from Boston and the other large towns. 

One misses from the table of citations most of the recent books 
which have added so much to our knowledge of early New England 
history. Our author never refers, for example, to the monumental 
work of Douglass Campbell, " The Puritan in Holland, England and 
America," which has taught us so much of the influence of Holland 
upon the builders of New England. He makes no reference to Good- 
win's "Pilgrim Republic," or Northend's "Bay Colony," or Dr. 
Leonard Bacon's " Genesis of the New England Churches," or Dr. 
Dexter's " Puritanism as Seen in Its Literature," or Dr. GrifBs' "The 
Puritan in His Three Homes," or Hopkins' " Puritans," or Professor 
Williston Walker's recent books, or Dr. John Brown's " Pilgrim 
Fathers," or a number of other books which certainly rank among 
the best of those relating to the colonial period. One who is familiar 
with this period misses from Mr. Howe's book a great number of facts 
relating to the distinction between the Pilgrims and the Puritans; the 
causes that led to the Puritan exodus from England, the motives which 
they followed and the heroic spirit which they manifested. 

The volume begins with the sentence, ' ' No Virgil would begin a 
poem with ' I sing of John White, of Scrooby.' " This is a singular 
inaccuracy. We do not associate John White with Scrooby, or with 
the Pilgrim Fathers. He was not, so far as we have ever learned, a 
Separatist, or a Pilgrim. He is known in history as the distinguished 
rector of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Dorchester, England, 
who had a leading part in preparing the way for planting the Puritan 
colony on Massachusetts Bay. 

Mr. Howe gives us much curious and interesting information relat- 
ing to the settlement of Massachusetts. But he does not seem to have 
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a high appreciation of the character of the Puritans, or of the princi- 
ples which guided their lives. He tells many things relating to their 
intolerance and their severity. He leaves us to infer that he regards 
them as commonplace people. He fails to recognize the services which 
the Puritans rendered to English liberty, services which English his- 
torians, from Hume to Greene, have heartily acknowledged; or their 
services to the cause of popular education. He asserts that the leaders 
of the colony of Massachusetts were seeking for independence. But 
this is contrary to what they always stated. They claimed simply the 
rights which had been secured to them by their charter. That char- 
ter was almost as liberal in its terms as the present form of government 
of the Dominion of Canada. Winthrop and his associates protested 
against acts which were plainly inconsistent with the terms of the 
charter. But they always professed to be loyal subjects of the king, 
and to be ready to prove their allegiance in all proper ways. 

But with some defects, like those indicated above, this is a book of 
real value. The fact that the author is a lawyer gives him a certain 
advantage in discussing questions relating to Puritan legislation. He 
has given us a book which will find many readers, and will help those 
who read it to find the true sources of information. 

Ezra Hoyt Byington. 

Newton, Mass. 



The Elements of Vital Statistics. By Arthur Nbwshoi,mb, M. D., 

F. R. C. P. Pp. xii, 353. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 

1899. 

This work, in its third edition, is more complete, more concise, 
more graphic than the excellent edition of 1889. With much the same 
material, a better organization has led to the insertion of ten more chap- 
ters, the headings of which indicate that, as years go by, the English 
sanitarian assumes more and more the attitude of a student of social 
science rather than of medicine. It is the application of medical 
knowledge, its use to social ends and the amelioration of social ills that 
primarily interest the writer and his audience. The new chapters are: 
Population from an International Standpoint; Death Certification and 
Classification of Causes of Death; The Compulsory Notification of 
Infectious Diseases; Fecundity of Marriage; Relationship Between 
Birth-rate and Death-rate; Death-rates Corrected for Age and Sex 
Distribution; Infantile Mortality; Mortality from Cancer and Certain 
Other Causes; Short Methods of Constructing Life Tables; Changes in 
the English Expectation of Life; Miscellanea; Graphic Methods, etc. 

This third edition has a double significance. It suggests that sani- 
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